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‘The Lord hath ereated Medicines out of the Earth:—»With such doth he heal Men, and taketh away their Patns.”.—Eccres. xxxvitt. 4, 7. 





Vou L BOSTON, TUESDAY. JULY 9, 1822. 


Dr. Thacher’s testimony against thesubstances, and instittte such chemical, anal- 





modern fashionable Doctors. 


‘“‘ [t was the observation of Professor Cul- 
len, one of the most celebrated writers on the 
Materia Medica that any age has produced, 
that the writings on that subject are, for the 
most part, a compilation of mistakes and false 
hoods. And he adds, that these errors arise 
from the obstinacy of old professors, and their 
blind attachmem to theory, as well as the van- 
ity of “young physicians, being the authors 
of observatiéns that are hastily made and 
dressed in the closet ; and besides, many of 
the operations of nature have been falsely 
imputed to the effects of medicines, pretend- 
ediy fouuded on experience. So distant are 
they from a true and faithful delineation of 
nature. Allied to these evils are the numer- 
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yses and experimentgas will tend to elucidate 
their specific properties.” See Dispensato- 


ry; p- 374. | 
~ Remarks on the above. 


1. The doctor say}, that Cullen, one of the 
reatest medical writers, declares, that the 
writings on medicing “ are, for the most part, 
a compilation of mistakes and falsehoods.” If 
this statement is true, and doubtless it is, I ask 
in the name ofcemmon sense, what. 
dence the sick can place in such writings, or 
in those who learn to administer to the sick, 


to remitting fever, periodical headech, drop- 
sy, hydrophobia, lepre elephantiasis, and cer- 
tainly with safety and success,” &c. Is all 
this a mistake or a falsehood ? He says 1i prc 
duces a very bad effect on the man, and yet is 
good medicine. 

2. In addition to mistakes and falsehoods, the 
doctor says, these errors arise from the obsti- 
nacy of old professors and their blind attach- 
ment to theory, and the vanity of young phy- 
sicians, who have hastily prepared something, 
ich did not overcome the operations of na- 
ture, which effected the cure, instead of the 
vanity of the young physician. 





according to the books founded on mistakes 
and falsehoods? For the books now studied by 
medical men, appear to be of this kind. 

If, as Dr. T. says, the medical writings con- 
sist for the most part of mistukes and falsehoods, 





ous frauds and sophistications of chemistry 
and pharmacy, and the reprehensible practice 
of administering nostrums or secret remedies. 
and other popular impositions, the fertile and 
disgraceful sources of empiricism. 

‘“* A knowledge of the medicinal powers, 
possessed by the indigenous vegetables, of 
which our own soil is so abundantly produc- 
tive, shonld be deemed an acquisition of pri- 
mary importance. However disparaging to 
medical erudition, itis but justice to confess, 
that we are indebted to the bold enterprise of 
illiterate pretenders, for the discovery of 
some of our most active .remedies. It is. 


may we not say the same of his on the same 
subject? A little attention to his book, will 
prove this. He tells us that arsenic, nitre. 
mercury, &c. are fatal poisons ; with many 
other minerals ; and that they ere good med- 
icine. He'says of arsenic, page 289—“ The 
fumes of arsenic are so deleterious to the 
lungs, that the artist ought to be on his guard.) 
to prevent their being inhaled by the mouth. 
When the quantity is so very smali as not to 
prove fatal, tremours, paralysis, and lingering, 
hectics, succeed.” On the same: leaf of hi- 
book, he says—*“ Though the most violent o/ 
mineral poisons, arsenic, according to Murry. 
equals, when prorerly administered, the firs: 





therefore, extremely desirable, that our pa- 
triotic physicians and citizens should unite 
their exertions in the investigation of native 


medicines, in the class of tonics. ‘The ew 


ployment of oxide of arsenic is now extende 


Dr. Perkins, who discovered the circula- 
ion of the blood, says that he did not recol- 
lect more than one physician over forty, that 
embraced the new doctrine of circulation ; 
the young men believed, but the old were ob- 
stinate, and maintained a blind attachment to 
the old theory, that the blood stood still. It 
is the samenow. The old Doctors keep on, 
blister, bleed, and shave the head—give caio- 
mel and jalup, opium, &c. come life or death. 
This they are acquainted with, and do not 
mean, it seems, to learn any. more. 

3. The Doctor adds—“ Allied fo these 
evils are the numerous frauds and sophisti- 
cation of chemistry and pharmacy, and ihe re- 
prehensible practice of administermg nos- 
trums or secret remedies, and other popular 
impositions, the fertile and disgraceful sources 
of empiricism.” 

What more can any man. say against the 
common mode of freating the syck, than is 
here said by Dr. Uiacier 2? He says a ehe- 
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justice to confess, that we are indebted to the 
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misiry and pharmacy, frauds and sophistica-| 

tions are practised, even such as are disgrace-| 

ful. Among these may be reckoned balin of; 
9. 


quito, cough drops, and possibly, Conway’s| 
drops, Relfs preparations, and such as fill 
nearly one side of a newspaper, beginning 
with—“ When we contemplate,’ &c. and— 
«© When a cure can be obtained for one dollar, 
or two at the most,” with this addition—the 
cure of a young lady, a certain lady, or gen- 
tleman, &c. &c, Where is the person to b: 
found who has been cured by the wonderfuls| 
of chemistry, or the preparation of minerals ;) 
even such as would kill a well man if he 
should take them ? 

4. We are told that about all the valuable 
discoveries in medicine are made by other 
men, and not by physicians. He says, “* How- 
ever disparaging to medical erudition, it is but 





bold enterprize of illiterate pretenders, for the 
discovery of some of our most active remedies.” 

What a curiosity is here communicated ! 
Medical erudition outdone by illiteracy! It is 
disparaging to medical erudition indeed, that 
an illiterate pretender should know the most ! 
The amount is this—Medical erudition is ig- 
norance of active remedies, and to be illiterate 
is to be the best acquainted with medicine. 
We suppose of course that the learned Doc- 
tors are such as Paul described—“ Ever 
learning and never able to come to the knowl- 
edge of the truth.” The fact appears to be 
this :—that which is found by any but doctors 
to be good medicine, is quackery ; but after 
ihe Doctors learn it from bold pretenders, the 
same is good medicipe, or as the Doctor says, 
‘* Some of eur most active remedies.” 

5. The Doctor says—* It is therefore ex- 
tremely desirable, that our patriotic physi- 
cians and citizens should unite their exertions 
in the investigation of native substances, and 
snstitute such chemical analyses and experi- 
ments, as shall tend to elucidate their specific 
properties.” 

We are,as Elihu said, according to the 
Docter’s wish. Dr.'T. has wisely distinguish- 
ed between patriotic physicians and citizens, 
and such as are of another spirit. We pub- 
lish to the world an investigation of native 
substances ;—the excellencies of such medi 


cines as are natives of our own country, Fe A of prognosticating, he came to be exceed- 


expect opposition only from phystcians an 
citizens destitute of patriotism, 


‘happened before, and every accident that ap- 
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~ him, remarks, that succeeding physicians, 


HEALTH 1] BOSTON. 

From several things,we have reason to be- 
lieve that it is now unpmmonly healthy in 
this city. 

1. But few funerals ge attended, of course 
but few die ; for wheniit is sickly, it is com- 
mon for many to die. | 

2. The Doctors are tat seldom seen pass- 
ing along the streets to yhat is sometimes the 
case. 

3. A Doctor observeda few days ago, that 
it was a very slack times there was hut little 
to be done, as it was very healthy in general ; 
that if things remained s0, it would be hard 
getting along. A Doctor from the country 
was asked, ‘* Whaf news from the country ?” 
“ O! said he, it is an clarming healthy time 
in the country ; if things remain so, 1 do not 
know what we Doctors shall do. 

4. People are fast coning into the habit of 
using herbs, roots, barks, &c. instead of mine- 
ral and other poison. When all the poison 
under the name of medicine is laid aside, and 
vegetable medicine only used, instead of fifty 
doctors, fifteen or twenty physicians may do 
all the business ; and the coffin makers and 
sextons have less business besides. An Apoth- 
ecary said, not long since, that people pur- 
chased many more herbs of late, than he had 
ever known them to buy, till within a short 
time..—Favorable report, 





HISTORY OF MEDICINE—No. IV. 


But what has chiefly contributed to pro- 
cure the vast respect generally paid to Hip- 
pocrates, is his industry in observing the most 
minute circumstances of diseases, and his ex- 
actness in nicely describing every thing that 


peared at the same time with them; and like- 
wise what appeared to give ease, and what 
to increase the malady: which is what we 
call WRITING THE HISTORY OF 4 DiSEASE.— Thus 
he not only distinguished one disease from 
another by the signs which properly belong- 
ed toeach ; but by comparing the same sort 
of distemper which happened to several per- 
sons, and the accidents which usually appear- 
ed before andafter, he could often foretel a 


right judgment of the event of it. By this 


ingly admired : and this he” carried to sucha 


though they’ nad found out. several new 
things relating to the management of diseases, 
yet were obliged to the writings of Hippo- 
crates for all that they knew of signs. 


The first thing Hippocrates considercd, 


when called to a patient, was his looks.—It 


was a good sign with him to have a visage re- 


sembling that of @ person in health, and the 
same with what the sick man had before he 


was attacked by the disease. As it varied 
from this, so much the greater danger was ap- 
prehended. The following is the description 
which he gives of the looks of adying man.— 
*¢ When a patient (says he) has hjs nose sharp, 
his eyes sunk, his temples hollow, his ears 
cold and contracted, the skin of his forehead 
tense and dry, and the colour of his face tend- 
ing to a pale green, or lead colour, one may 
give out for certain that death is very near at 


hand ; unless the strength of the patient has 
een exhausted all at once by long watch- 


ings, or by a looseness, or being a long time 
without eating.” This observation has been 
confirmed by those of succeeding physicians, 
who have, from him, denominated it the Hip- 
pocratic face. The lips hanging relaxed and 
cold, are likewise looked upon by this author 
as aconfirmation of the foregoing prognostic. 
He took also his signs from the disposition 
of the eyes in particular. When a patient 
cannot bear the light; when he sheds teas 
involuntarily ; when, in sleeping, some part 
of the white of the eye is seen, unless he usu- 
ally sleeps after that manner, or has a loose- 
ness upon him: these signs, as well as the 
foregoing ones, prognosticate danger. The 
eyes deadened, as it were with a mist spread 
over them, or their brightness lost, likewise 
presages death, or great weakness. The 
eyes sparkling, fierce, and fixed, denote the 
patient to be delirious, or that he soon will be 
seized with a frenzy. When the patient sees 
any thing red, and like sparks of fire and 
lightning pass before his eyes, you may ex- 
pect an hemorrhagy ; and this often happens 
before those crises which are to be attended 


by a loss of blood. 
The condition of the patient is also shown 


by his posture in bed. If you find him lying 


disease before it came, and afterwards give ajon one side, his body, neck, legs, and arms, a 


little contracted, which is the posture of a 
man in health, it is a good sign: om the con- 
trary, if he lies on his back, his arms stretch- 





height, that it may justly be said to be his 





ed out, and his legs hanging down, it is a sign 


“ Even a8 ONE OF THEIR OWN POETs HAVE Saip.”’ [master-piece ; and Celsus, who lived after of great weakness ; and particularly when the 
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patient slides or lets himself fall down to- 
wards the feet, it denotes the approach of 


death. Whena patientin a burning fever is 
continually feeling about with his hands and 
fingers, and moves them up before his face 
and eyes asifhe was going to take away 
something that passed before them ; or on his 
bed-covering, as if he was picking or search- 
ing for little straws, or taking away some filth, 
or drawing out little flocks of wool ; all this is 
a sign that he is delirious, and that he will die. 
Amongst the other signs of a present or ap- 
proaching delirium he also adds this: When 
a patient who naturally speaks little begins to 
talk more than he used to do, or when one 
that talks much becomes silent, this.change is 
to be reckoned a sort of delirium, or is a sign 
that the patient will soon fall intoone. The 
frequent trembling or starting of the tendons 
of the wrist, presage likewise adelirium. As 
to the different sorts of delirium, Hippocrates 
ismuch more afraid of those that run upon 
mournful subjects, than such as are accompa. 
nied with mirth. 
When a patient breathes fast, and is op- 
pressed, it isa sign that he is in pain, and that 
the parts above the diaphragm are inflamed. 
Breathing long, or when the patient is a great 
while in taking his breath, shows him to be de- 
lirious ; but easy and natural respiration is al- 
ways a good sign in acute diseases. Hippo- 
crates depended much on respiration in ma 
king his prognostics ; and therefore has taken 
care in several places to describe the differ- 
» ent manner of a patient’s breathing. Contin- 
| ual watchings in acute diseases, are signs of 
present paix, or adeliriam near at hand. 





Cayenne Pepper. [Communicated. | 

*“ You will remember when I saw you in 
Boston last I ntentioned an old book which | 
had on Botany. The title is, “* Tue Hersar.” 
{t appears to be nearly one hundred years 
old. The anthor says of Cayenne, in pages 
220 and 221——** It will create sneezing and 
draw down the thin rheum, in great abun- 
dance, and it will produce vomiting. It is 
used to discass wind both in the stomach and 
bowels. One scruple taken in veal or chick- 
en broth, does wonderfully comfort a cold 
stomach, by causing phlegm and such like 
viscous humours to be voided. It helps a di- 
gestion, provokes urine, and taken with sasti- 
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and the phlegm that breeds the stone. It also 
takes away dimness or mistiness of sight. 
Taken with pilul@ elephangine, cures the 
dropsy. Taken for three days together with 
pennyroyal, expels the dead birth. Mixed 
with honey and applied to the throat, when 
affected with quinsy, tumours, &c. it cures in 
a short time. Made up witha little pitch or 
turpentine, and laid on any hard knot or ker- 
nels in any part of the body, it will dissolve 
them. Mixed with hen’s grease it dissolves 
all imposthumus and carbuncles. Mixed with 
sharp vinegar it dissolves the hardness of the 
spleen. A plaster made of it and the leaves 
of tobacco will heal the sting or biie of any 
vepemous creature. It eases the tooth-ach 
and preserves them from rottenness. [ts 
ashes rubbed on the teeth will make them 
white, though they had been black before.” 





Tincture of Opium. Thebuic Tincture, or Li 
quid Laudanum. 

Manner of preparing it. From Thatcher’s 
Dispensatory, page 510. 

* Take of—Opium, two ounces—Diluted 

Alcohol, two pounds. Digest deven days, and 
filtrate through paper. This tincture is the 
most usual form under which ¢pium is admin- 
istered, having long been known under the 
name of Liquid Laudanum.” 
This is what is given to the sick to cure 
them, and what a well man takes, when he 
wishes to kill himself, or die before his time. 
Can that be safely given to the sick, which is 
dangerous for the healthy? Judge ye. 


Camphorated Tincture of Opium. Paregoric 
Elixir. 
Manner of preparing it. Thacher, p. 51. 
“ Take of Opium & Benzoic acid, of each 1 
drachm, Camphor, {wo scruples, Volatile Oil 
of Anniseed, one drachm, Diluted Alcohol, 
two pounds. Digest for ten days, and filtrate 
through paper. 
In this formula the virtues of Opium and 
Camphor are combined. It gets an agreea- 
ble flavor from the acid of benzoin, and the 
essential oil. The latter will also render it 
more stimulating ; but whether it derives any 
salutary virtues from the former, we do not 
know. It was originally prescribed under the 
title of elixir asthmaticum, which it does not 
ill deserve.—lt is given to children against 
the chin-cough, &c. from five to twenty drops ; 
to adults, from twenty to an hundred. Half 
an ounce by measure, contains about a grain 
of opium.” 
This is the poison which too many mothers 
are so fond of forcing down their children’s 
throats almost as-soon as they are born ; and 





frage water, expels the stone in the kidneys. 


which doubtless often ends their short and in- 
nocent lives. Often 1 am told—“ My child 
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Iwas sick, [ gave it a little paregoric, but it 
died.” 





Tincture of Cantharides, or Spanish Flies. 

* Take of Cantharides bruised, one drachm, 
Diluted Alcohol, one pound. Digest for seven 
days, and filtrate through paper. This tinc 
ture contains the active principle of the can 
tharides, whatever it may be. tt is applied 
externally as a stimulant and rubefacient, and 
is sometimes given internally, in doses of from 
ten to twenty drops, asa diuretic.” 

Dispensatory, page 508. 

We may easily judge of the operation of the 
tincture of flies on a man’s throat, stomach 
and bowels, by seéing how these dead flies 
hite the outside when applied under the name 
of a blister This may be called a terrible ap- 
plication—the result of skill, rather than good 
sense. 

—72+o— 


BURDOCK LEAVES AND ROOT. 


This plant is well known by its 
appearance, and generally grows in 
great plenty wherever people live, 
which shews it was originally design- 
ed for the good of man. The leaves 
are good to apply to parts where the 
cords are shrunk ; the leaves or roots 
pounded and laid on a bruise will 
ease the pain. 

The roots boiled, the tea is useful 
for a cough,consumptive complaints, 
stoppage of the water and gravel. 
——e 0 a 


ANECDOTES. 


A certain man from the country with a 
drove of cattle, wished to find the most noted 
butcher in acertain town. Having forgotten 
his name, he asked the first man he met if he 
could tell where the man lived in town that 
killed the most. The stranger pointed out to 
him a large house, saying * he lives there.” 
He went, and to his disappointment learned 
that it was the house where the principal doc- 
tor in the town lived. 

“ Cries Doctor Slop, elated with his skill, 
My patient, Tom, observe | never kill. 

In twice ten hours, so quick I cured the gout, 
The Alderman was able to go out. 

That’s true, quoth Tom, let our opponents 
rave, 

I myselfmet him—going—to his grave.” 

An elderly gentleman, being dan- 
gerously ill, his friends advised him 
to send for a doctor. “ No,” replied 
the sick man, “ | have lived a virtu- 
ous life, and I choose to die a naiu- 


ral death.” 
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Old Dr. Hony used fo say, when! 
he could net discover the cause of a 
man’s sickness—“* We'll try this— 
and we'll try that. We'll shoot into 
the tree, and if any thing falls well 
and good.” —“ Aye, (replied a wag) 
| fear that is too commonly the 
case : and in your shooling into the 
tree, the. first thing that generally 
falls, i is the patient.” 


—— 


A gentleman having discharged 
his man-servant for disobedience of 
orders, another called on him the 
following morning to offer his servi- 
ces, and big character proving good, 
they were accepted. Giving his or- 
ders afterwards, he thus addressed 
his servant—*“ John, in order to re- 
tain your present situation, and my 
good graces, you have nothing else 
to do but pay attention to these two 
words, mind consequences; for in- 
stance, if I tell you to lay the cloth, 
you must consequently put the knives, 
forks and plates upon it. Whenev- 
er you open the door, you mmust con- 
sequently shut it after you.” John 
promised to be obedient, and hi- 
master happening to fall ill a few 
days after, he was dispatched for an 
apothecary, who lived at the end of 
the street. One, two, three bours, 
however, elapsed, and neither Jobn 
nor the apothecary was heard of; 
his master, whose impatience was| 
by this time wound up to the highest 
pitch, was at length informed that 
six gentlemen, headed by his new 
servant, were waiting without to 
speak withhim. Surprised at such 
an extraordinary number of uninvi- 
ted guests, he gave orders for John 
to come in and inform bim who they 
were. “ Why, sir,” said the well- 


meaning fellow, who bad caught bis 
master’s words, as he was entering 
the room, “ you know you told me 
always to mind consequences ; 80 | 
thought if you wanted the apothe- 
cary, you wou'd consequently soon 





have occasion for the physician , 
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and where the physician makes his 
appearance the undertaker must con- 
sequently soon follow ; the underta- 
ker renders necessary the sexton, 
who is consequently followed by the 
grave-digger; thus, sir, [have only 
fulfilled your direction, to mind con- 
sequences.” ‘The reason was an irre- 
fragable one ; and the servant’s in- 
lerpretation, together with the sight 
of the motley assemblage he had 
brought with him, excited so much 
laughter in his master, that it proved 
full as efficacious as the medicines 
of the apothecary, in promoting his 
cure. 





\ 
Horr, Fear, Anxiety, & Distrust. 


Our Hopes and Fears are the 
main springs of all our religious en- 
deavours. 

There is no condition so low, but 
may have hopes; nor so bigh, that is 
out of the reach of fears. 

*Tis Fancy, not the reason of 
things, ihat makes life so uneasy to 
us as we find it. It is not the place, 
nor the condition, but the mind 
alone, that can make any body hap- 
py gr miserable. 

ope maketh that present, by a 
prepossession of that which is to 
come. 

He that wants Hope, is the poor- 
est man living. 

A wise man, says Seneca, is pro- 
vided for occurrences of any kind ; 
the good he manages, the bad he 
vanquishes: In prosperity he be- 
trays no presumption, in adversity 
he feels no despondency. 

When Anaxagoras was told of the 
death of bis son, he only said, J knen: 
he was mortal. So we, in all casual 
ties of life, should say, I knew my 
riches were upcertain, that my friend 
was butaman. Such considerations 
would soon pacify us, because al! 
our troubles proceed from their be- 
ing unexpected. 

Hopes and dis intments ar: 
ihe lot and efitertalinent of buman 


‘life-; the one serves to keep us from 


presumption, the other frown despair. 


There is a medium between an.ex- 
cessive diffidence, and too universal 
a confidence. If we have no fore- 
sight, we are surprised ; if ’t!s too 
nice, we are miserable. 

The apprehension of evil is many 

times worse than the evil itself ; and 
the ills a man fears he shall] suffer, he 
suffers in the very fear of them. 
A noble spirit must not vary with 
his fortune : In your worst estale, 
hope ; in the best, fear ; and, in all, 
be circumspect. 

A man cannot truly be happy 
here, without a well-grounded hope 
of being happy hereafter. 

A firm trust in the assistance of an 
Almighty Being naturally produces 
patience, cheerfulness, and all other 
dispositions of mind, that alleviate 
those calamities which we are not 
able to remove. 





WANTED, 


At No. 56, Middle-sireet, Boston, one hun:!red 
weight of the bark of the root of Bayberry, 
dried, 

From 50 to 100 weight of Lobelia inflata 
lor what is commonly called Indian Tobacco, 
or Emetic Herb. t must be gathered when 
the sun shines, and dried in the sun, on a 
sheet, the leaves stripped from the stalk, and 
kept dry. Any person or persons who will en- 
kage to obtain a part or all the above amount, 
is requested to send hie proposals, (post paid) 


-|—to which an answer will be returned imme- — 
Also, a few pounds of Valerian, or F 


diately. 
what is commonly called whip o’will shoe or 


Eve. 
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